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Editorial 


INTEGRITY OF CREATION AND THE 
CHURCH’S TASK 


The global environmental crisis has rudely awakened the 
world to a tragic awareness of its own brokenness and gradual 
disintegration. Prospects for the new century are rather bleak 
in terms of the sustainability of life—both human and non- 
human-on the planet earth. The great euphoria spawned by the 
advance of science and technology is dying out with the closing 
years of this century. 


The present crisis has occasioned serious soul-searching and 
rethinking in Christian theology, science and technology, secular 
ideologies and socio-political designs. The Western colonial and 
neo-colonial enterprise with its powerful allies of science-based 
technology on the one hand and crusading missionary theology 
on the other hand has to assume a major responsibility for the 
rape of mother earth. The colonialist syndrome of invasion— 
expansion-exploitation manifested itself in the arrogant appro- 
priation of vast continents, elimination of indigenous cultures 
and languages, imposition of Western paradigms of understand- 
ing and models of urbanization and industrialization with least 
respect for nature and life in the two-third world. It continues to 
dominate and abuse land, sea and space in favour of a profigate 
consumerist civilization and its nuclear war culture. 


Western Christian theology now begins to recognize, at 
least in some of its more sensitive circles, its complicity in the 
‘civilizing mission’ of the power-mongering West which brought 
humanity and the whole eco-system. of the earth to the brink of 
fatal disintegration. Western theology and biblical exegesis 
which centred mainly around the ‘white European male’ and 
which advocated the subjugation of the earth as a divine diktat 
was most suitable to the powers bent on mastering the world. 
Although some Christian eco-theologies have become aware of 
the dilemma to some extent the political and economic forces 
show no real sign of repentance. Instead they accelerate their 
do mination—exploitation machinery through transnational cor- 
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porations, production and sale of arms, nuclear stock piling of 
weapons, star wars programme etc. Even the much applauded 
INF treaty between Gorbachoy and Reagan is in reality concern- 
ed with only a negligible part of the fatal land-based weaponry 
which has already started to become obsolete. More sophisticated 
missile divices are now shifted to naval fleets. The only thing 
that might make these powers rethink could be some major eco- 
logical catastrophe involving many millions of people in the 
West. Nuclear accidents like Three Mile Island and Chernobyl 
have given only a minor shock. However, there may not occur 
any abruptly spectacular upheaval in the eco-system, but a sure 
and slow disintegration involving monstrous biological muta- 
tions, appearance of new fatal viruses and diseases and the dis- 
appearance of many species of life on earth. Consequences of 
facts like the shrinking of the ozone layer of the earth, acid rains 
deforestation, depletion of ground water, air and water pollution 
etc are already being experienced in the very fortresses of science 
and technology. Yet we need not expect any dramatic volte- 
face in the anthropomonistic, male dominated, Euro-American 
vision of reality geared to the exploitation of the poor millions 
and the destruction of our small planetary habitat. It is yet to 
be seen to what extent will the newly emerging peace movements 
ecological groups and green parties be able to drive wedges ie 
the formidably demonic structures of the military-industrial 
complex, 
; Philosophers of science basing themselves on data available 
from particle physics have begun to question some of the funda- 
mental assumptions of modern science. There cannot be any 
more _ Sensible talk, it seems, of a detached and objective 
scientific knowledge, The subject-object distinction and the 
Seer Sei isy of observation long held sacrosanct in science 
pandcaiere cn’ The observer is now understood to 
observation in the sneer reality Therefore I acttoll 
ce world results in an interaction 
eae observed System and the consciousness of the obser- 
: i a ree more observed by the detached spectator. The 
Pp S actor and his observation changes E 
or shapes 


lity cannot be Perceived from any 


partial or isolated perspective, It is the totality of vision that 
10n tha 
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decides the ultimate reality of even our so-called physical world. 
Further, new science emphasises the interconnectedness of all the 
entities in the particle world. This interrelatedness points to the 
wholistic dimension of reality in which everything is understood 
in relation to everything else. In the interaction between the 
observer’s consciousness and what is observed, the traditional 
frontier between the physical and psychic also dissolves. The 
world picture emerging from the Quantum theory is ‘unbroken 
wholeness of the totality of existence as an undivided flowing 
movement without borders’ (David Bohm). 


This vision of the whole slowly emerging in modern science 
has strong implications for a sane ecology. Some philosophically 
minded scientists look upon Buddhist or Hindu cosmologies as 
more suited to this new scientific vision than the traditional 
Western Christian creation theology. The greed, possessiveness, 
and the arrogant self-confidence of the European conquistadores 
interpreted and distorted Christian faith to their advantage, but 
to the humiliating disadvantage of the liberating gospel of Christ. 
There is a genuine vision of the whole in authentic Christian theo- 
logy which does not lose sight of the distinctions. The unitary 
vision of the Asian religions may be fascinating. But the question 
of justice in our world is not raised as it should be in the cultures 
dominated by these religions, Christianity, another Asian reli- 
gion, however, has been relatively more sensitive in recent years 
to the question of justice, peace and the integrity of creation, 
The ecological task that lies ahead of humanity can be fruitfully 
dealt with by all these religious traditions together rather than 


singly and in isolation. 


The understanding of the universe as a house and as a liy- 
ing organism is appealing to many. The interpersonal relation- 
ship within a healthy house has a certain quality. The primary 
aim of each member is not to exploit the other but to sustain 
and support each other. This quality embraces even domestic 
animals. There is give and take, sharing and hospitality, bearing 
with each other and apiring to common goals. The Greek word 
for house oikos constitutes the primary word in economy, eco- 
logy and ecumenism. The perception that the whole created 
order is “may father’s house” can be refreshing to a Christian 
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theology long used to the centrality of the human being asserting 
himself as the ‘‘master and owner of nature’ (Descartes) rather 


than as the Image of God sharing divine glory with the whole 
houshold. 


Equally important is the idea of the universe as a living 
organism. Ancient Greek philosophy and Indian philosophers 
like Ramanuja perceived the universe as a body (soma, gatra). 
Here again the organic relationship among all that exist in the 
universe is emphasised. In the Eucharistic context when Christ 
takes the bread, symbol of the created order, and says “‘This is 
my body” a deep-lying relationship between the Incarnate 
body of Jesus and the rest of reality is brought to light. 


Christain theology in the “third world” countries has a 


special task. These countries are now bearing the brunt of 


environmental crisis because of sudden urbanization, insensitive 


industrialization using alien technology, disastrous ways of 


deforestation, inappropriate techniques of new farming, elimina- 
tion of indigenous cultures etc. In most of these countries 
Christianity came from the West through Western missionary 
activity. The theological heritage, therefore, is that of Western 
Christian tradition. It isa sign of hope that the churches in 
these countries are gradually becoming aware of their indigenous 
cultural moorings. They need also to be more sensitive and 
Open to the multifaith context in which they live- an experience 
the mono-cultural Western Christendom never really had. 


y The Church’s major task is to commit herself to a process 
of bringing healing to our broken world. The prophetic cry for 
Justice and righteousness need to be combined with the tender- 
nesso fia healing touch. Part of this task is to stimulate the 
traditional wisdom of our cultures So that the wholeness of crea- 
tion reappears as Our common goal, In India especially com- 
munal tensions are as menacing as poverty and injustice, They 


are n ause i 
i t! € same calise and result of various forms of injustice, 
discrimination and religious fundamentalism, 


A simple stew 


ardship theor will e 
the Asian Churches Gee 


: 2 of much help to 
In grappling w 


ith the issues Posed by environ- 








mental degradation. Most of these churches have largely inheri- 
ted the enlightenment rationality and the socio-economic preoc- 
cupations of the Western mother churches. They still depend 
on the latter for spiritual and material nourishment. But the 
ecological issues raise questions that go far beyond the grasp of 
a narrow rationalist, materialist interpretation of Christian 
faith. In order to perceive some of the perspectives of women 
or of primal cultures, for instance, on creation and ecology, we 
need deeper spiritual, theological and philosophical insights. No 
wonder that some circles in western ecological movement natu- 
rally turned to Eastern spiritual resources as more congenial 
than their own theological traditions. 


The churches in India and other Asian countires can deve- 
lop the potential to meet the ecological challenge in a creative 
way. We need to be more sensitive to at least three factors in 
this development. First, our commitment to justice for the 
oppressed and the restoration of true human dignity to our 
people without falling into a superficial “third world theology’’. 
Second, our concern for manifesting God’s tender mercy that 
forgives, reconciles and reintegrates communites of people into 
one family beyond parochial and fundamentalist loyalties. 
Third, our genuine respect and openess to the rich spiritual, 
philosophical heritage of our Asian religious traditions which 
are profoundly sensitive to the mystery of life in its unbroken 
totality and integrity. 


(K.M.G) 





THE EUCHARIST AS A MISSIONARY EVENT 
IN A SUFFERING WORLD 


Father Emmanuel Klapsis, U.S.A. 


As Christians, we haye freely consented and invited God 
to reign in history, to change the world, looking forward for 
the moment when “God will be all in all”, (1 Cor, 15:28). This 
is reflected in our prayer. “Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on earch as it is in heaven.” In Jesus Christ the will of 
God has been done on earth as it is in heaven (Jn 4.34, Mt 26:39 
42; Mk, 14:36, Jn 6:38-48). Those who constitute His rosnreeeted 
body in history, to the extent that they identify their lives with 
Him by the power of the Holy Spirit and therefore doing the 
will of God, manifest and actualize the good news of salvation 
to all people. Salvation in this context is understood as a com- 
munion of loving obedience and life with God, since life apart 
from Him has been experienced as death. The Christian Church 
proclaims that the only option and hope of life that the world 
has is derived from the already actualized and coming reality of 
“God's kingdom in which all people through their identification 
with Jesus Christ by the power of the Holy Spirit partake in 
God’s Trinitarian life and thus live in His love, peace, joy, and 
justice (Ps. 85;7-13! Lsa 32;17-18. 65;17-25, Rev, 2131-2). us 


The Christian message is “good news” for the whole world 
that groans for redemption and it needs to be consciously known 
and shared by all who seck liberation from the forces of evil 
and death. For this reason, Jesus Christ explicitly exhorted his 
disciples: “Go therefore and make disciples of all nations ..” 
and simultaneously assured them...“‘and lo, I am vith ou 
always to the close of the age: (Mt. 28:19). nie Wied ; ie d 
ee ee cs their missionary endeavour was given to ead 
es poy es 1:8), The mission of Jesus? disciples to 
RE eae pee His since God does not delegate His 
identification and CORUM wee nae ite ween 
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conversion to Christ is not just a matter of espousing a new set 
of beliefs or executing new forms of worship; it rather implies 
anew way of relating to God that decisively affects, to the 
extent of an ontological change, the totality of our human 
existence with significant consequences for the mode and the 
nature of our relationships with other people and the world at 
large. 


Missions and Worship 


In addition to His missionary exhortation, Jesus Christ 
asks His disciples ‘‘to gather together in my name” (Mt. 18;20) 
“for the breaking of bread’’ (Acts 20;7 cf 1 Cor, 11;33). In this 
gathering the early Christians experience that which is promised 
for the Parousia, namely the eschatological unity of all in 
Christ; ‘‘just as this loaf was scattered all over the mountains 
and having been brought together was made one, so let your 
Church be gathered from the ends of the earth in your kingdom.” 
Thus the life of the early Christian community has been shaped 
by a twofold orientation; toward the world in a movement of 
diastole and towards God in that of systole. These two orienta- 
tions constitute the being of the Church as mission and Liturgy 
and neither of these two aspects of the Church’s being should 
be confused or separated from the other. This must be further 
emphasized since in contemporary Christian theology-with few 
exceptions-worship and missions are treated as two totally 
distinct objects of theological investigation; they are placed in 
isolated compartments without the possibility of crossfertiliza- 
tion and without the question of their unity being raised at all. 
Disunity between worship and mission is contrary to the experi- 
ence of the Aspostolic Church. In scripture the life of Jesus 
simultaneously is described in terms of both of mission and 
worship. He is ‘‘Apostle and High Priest” (Hebr. 331). In addi- 
tion cultic language has been used in order to describe the nature 
of charity in God’s sight; “‘an odour of a sweet small, a sacrifice 
acceptable, well-pleasing to God.” (Phil, 4;18 cf James 1;27)- 


The unity between mission and worship as inseparable 
aspects of God’s relation with man must be affirmed by the 
Christian church since where disunity prevails, distortions inevi- 
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tably arise. An-exclusive emphasis'on cultic life.leads to *intro- 
version and liturgical escapism: from the challenges tof histoty. 
This was a reality when Antos: explicitly condemnediworship 
detached from an active concern=for Justice (5:21-15).-In the 
same manner Isdiah stated-:4: w= > =~ i aie = ees 
3 Noi ast) any ASH S Ott eye 
I am disgusted with the smell of incense you burn 2a9 
Your Sabbaths, and your religious gatherings 
They are all corrupted by your sins 
Yes, stop doing evil 
and learn to*do rights , 15) a0 @ oy 
See that justice is done 
Help those who are oppressed:' ' sq atne sr 
Give orphans theirright<*+ -~ °> >... 9 oct neh 
and defend widows (Is; -129:13ff tf Is. 58 + Sif; Jer. 7; 2212, 
21-23) 


“tif yt 





This prophetic tradition was continued in the ministry of 
Jesus. He referred explictly to it in one of his discourses with 
the Pharisees. He appealed to them : 


Go and learn what this means. 

“I desire mercy, and not sacrifice.” (Mat. 9 : 13 
cf Hos. 6 : 6) 

On another occasion Jesus instructed his disciples that : 
“Tf you are offering your gift at the altar 

And there remember that your brother 

has something against you, leave your 

gift, first be reconciled, and then offer 

your gift. (Mt. 25: 23). 


Biblical tradition cofirms as an indisputable fact that there 


is an a link between worship and service to others, 
especially the poor. Whenever this reality has weakened in the 


life of the Church the propheti i i i 
Phetic voices like th 
Chrysostom will remind us: Pea te eee 


“Do you want to honour Christ’s B 
ody? T 
not*honour him here in the Ch theiteen 


garments while neglecting him outside where 


9. 
he is cold and nakediOf What use isvit tov! 129" oie 
weight down Christ’s‘tablé: with’ golden-cups # ite 
when he himselfis*dying Of hunger ? First» 3+ >" 
fill him when he ds Hiungry; then use the 
means you have left to adorn his table.” 


The same venerable Father of our Church will state boldly 
that love of the poor is a liturgy whose altar is more venerable 
than one on which the Eucharist is celebrated, “‘the latter being 
precious by reason of the body of Christ which is received (from 
it), the other because it is the body of Christ.” The point is 
clear that worship, “the sacrament of the altar” is inconceivable 
apart from the ‘‘sacrament of the poor’. They are two facets 
of one and the same reality of God’s active presence in history. 
Jesus described His mission in terms of : “Bringing good news 
to the poor, Proclaiming release to the captives, Recovery of 
sight to the blind, Setting free those wha are oppressed.” 
(Lk 4:18). In the Eucharist the faithful become the living 
expression of Jesus Christ and therefore participate in His saving 
mission in the world. They are sent out on mission that includes 
the liberation of humanity by putting into motion the construc- 
tion of that new world for which Christ gave his life in love. 
This means that we can no longer celebrate the Eucharist with 
eyes closed to the needs of the poor and down-trodden. 
Commitment to Christ in the Eucharist carries with it a commit- 
ment to Christ in the poor of this world. In this way an indis- 
soluble relationship exists between the celebration of the 
Eucharist and the creation of a better world. This consequently 
implies that action for justice constitutes an integral element of 
the Church’s mission in the world. Therefore, it is a false 
dilemma to debate whether Eucharist has priority over social 
concerns and actions or vice-versa. It should rather be empha- 
sized that they cannot be conceived apart from each other with- 
out erroneous consequences for the Christian ethos. 


Liturgy without social concerns is reduced to ritualism and 
leads to introyersion. It is equally true that Mission apart from 
worship reduces Christianity to a religious ideology either of the 
left or of the right. It becomesa subject of human pride and 
self-will and it may serve not Christ but its proprietor. Worship. 
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as a communal and God-centered event would help mission to 
recover its true nature as participation in God’s mission. More 
specifically the Eucharist is the unique liturgical act which brings 
together in a creative but disturbing unity the vertical and hori- 
zontal dimensions of Christian mission and living. 


Eucharist and Mission 


Having defined mission and worship as two distinct but 
inseparable facets of God’s presence and action in the world, we 
have affirmed their inclusive interdependence and rejected any 
attempte to subsume either one under the other. The Church, 
through mission makes the people consciously aware of God’s 
salvific presence and action in the world and invites them to 
partake in a new life a of communion with the Trinity that 
decisively shapes their identity as this develops through and in 
relation with God and other people. This kind of new life 
is sacramentlly actualized and communally experienced in the 
Eucharist which is the great mystery of our participation in the 
life of the Holy Trinity, the recapitulation of the entire history 
of salvation in Christ and the foretaste of the Kingdom of God. 
In it the faithful become by the invocation of the Holy Spirit the 
body of Christ, in which all Tespect one another for their unique 
gifts that the Holy Spirit has bestowed upon them for the 
upbuilding of their unity which is grounded in their baptism : 
“In one Spirit we were all baptized into one body” (1 Cor. 
12: 13) In Christ all discriminations among Christians 
on grounds of history, culture, social Status, or sex have been 
removed (Gal. 3: 27f; cf. 1 Cor. 12: 13; Col. 3. 11; Eph. 6: 8, 
James 2: 2-7). The gift of life in the one body isa call to 
mutual forgiveness, love and peace (Col. 3: 12-15). Because 
the Father’s purpose for humanity is all-embracing, the stranger 
in es and even the enemy are potentially brothers and sisters 
for the Christian, From this Perspective the Eucharistic com- 


kingdom of God of which i 

a : this commu- 
nity. is a revelation and real sign. The light of the eucharis- 
ie liturgy projected upon life unmasks as inhuman and false any 
life reduced to an excessive and egoistic accumulation of material 
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goods, oblivious of the needs of the neighbor, and any mentality 
of consumption without the joy of sharing. The eucharistic 
vision is also a judgement on any oppression of the neighbour, 
since justice, peace, love and service to the neighbour are the only 
basis for true relations among people and nations. 


An encounter with this high Eucharistic theology immedia- 
tely raises questions whether it is possible to discern in the life 
of the hostorical church this kind of communal life. We 
must admit that this Eucharistic experience has ceased to a great 
degree to affect and guide the ecclesiastical consciousness as well 
as the “world view” of the Christian community. This 
signifies that in the life of the believers an undesirable separation 
between the sacred and the secular has been developed that 
seriously challenges the sincerity and effectiveness of their 
worship. Regardless how we explain theologically this pheno- 
menon we must insist that in so far as the liturgy fails to produce 
appropriate fruits in the lives of its participants, the failure is 
due to a lack or the human side of the encounter with God. 
The unity of man with God in the Eucharist is actualized when 
man is open and receptive of God’s grace. This | means some- 
thing more than just not putting an obstacle to it; it calls for the 
active engagement of man in its reception (synergeia). In this 
context it is also important to emphasize that unworthy particip- 
ation in the Lord’s supper is in fact counter-productive of man’s 
salvation (1 Cor. 11 : 17-34) and it becomes a serious obstacle 
to the Church’s mission as much as this is dependent from the 
life and the witness of those humans who profess to be her 


members. 


What the faithful become in and through the Eucharist is 
primarily a pneumatic event by which God through the oper- 
ation of the Holy Spirit unites His people with the risen Lord. 
Thus the people of God experience sacramentally in history their 
eschatological existence as they will be in God’s Kingdom. 
However, although this is an immediate experience to them 
through the celebration of the Eucharist, it does not become 
history since it is an act of God reserved for the eschata (meta- 
history). For this reason the Fathers understood the Eucharist 
not only as a sacramental assembly of what we have already 
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_ become.in.the risen Christ but also as a movement, a progress 


‘toward. this. realization. This ,kingsis-makes the., Eucharist a 
dynamic¢.event of life that shapes the life of its participants who 


: have encountered God as a moyement from death of.,,life, from 


‘injustice to justice, from violence to peace, from hatred to love, 
from vengeance to forgiveness, from selfishness to sharing from 
division to unity The Eucharist , has the power to. give con- 
fidence in, the. midst of ambiguity, Openness in the, face.of uncer- 
‘tainty. pd, hopeful courage even: ini the face of death. It has 
the pow to raise. people to anew. threshold from ‘which they 
can view reality with new eyes, new hope, new resistance. “One 
can even, ,say.that the Eucharist is, as it were, a transcendent 
support for all social activity, when the latter is directed towards 





rgxtir id Se BS ne € wore 
the qualitative _unity of all, mankind”. This constitutes the 
Church's Assign revealing what we already have become in the 
risen Christ and what we will fully experience in His kingd 
bbe people of God, as it becomes evident in the Eucharist Sr 
Henrie 5 their sdsatity not fromthe yalues of this orld fae 
rom the being of God and from,that which we will t 
cid” of os age... The baptized eee ott aie 
in the ucharist. a community, ef people who t ity unite 
aie Eiparpseonmiation and. contemplation uae ae a 
volvement... As t hey disperse in histo i : 
Poa their missionary Se See I 
heir words but also by what the 
Cre in the context of our ee aan ae a a 
ieee ae aspect of the Church’s mission js Tedn ad hai 
ae ve fee ey that Christians become and are in the 
Mr ae: ing through the celebration of the Eucharist 
1 ae Pringboard and the goal of mission. This, 
eae pposes the adoption of an effective process of 
wise €ss-raising by which the faithful will be helped to 


Py tok nature that reduces the Bucharist 

py ae ae nt that sanctifies oun politicakdgenda and 
vat oy UFlNaescetled” by anunbalanced-tiecla 

sthatawaximizes God's imm 4n unbalanced: theology 


Bigmanscendence Ere "nenceé while it_minimizes: or’ ignores 
- *TOMactlhis: perspective: the Christiait Gospel 
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becomes only an immanent reality or force of social transfor- 
mation. The Eucharist, being intrinsically an eschatological 
event of theandric origins and nature, invites its participants to 
experience, understand and criticize life from their unity with 
God and the coming reign of His Kingdom, This perception 
unmasks the ‘inhumanities’ and“the’ basic deficiencies of all 
ideologies by insisting. that_ it is God who primarily changes the 
world and thdse'who confess His naitié participate in that process 
of change by doing His will. Thus, in the Eucharist, the 
faithful celebrate what.they, already have become,in. Christ and 
k what the-world will become, when God’s will is done on earth as 
itis in heaven. This experience determines the witness of the 


“church to the world. 


A -afoN Syke 


ERED A RFA its Beas 








WHO DO YOU SAY THAT I AM ? 
ELEMENTS FOR AN ECUMENICAL 
CHRISTOLOGY TODAY* 


(Metropolitan Paulos Mar Gregorios) 


(The Rev. Dr. V.C. Samuel celebrated his 75th birthday in 
December, 1987. In this article Metropolitan Dr. Paulos 
Gregorios pays tribute to the outstanding contribution of Father 
Samuel to Orthodox Christological understanding. Father 
Samuel’s scholarly insights into the classical debates on Christo- 
logy, especially the Chalcedonian question have immensely helped 
to advance the theological dialogue of the Oriental Orthodox 
Churches with the Byzantine Orthodox and the Roman Catholic 
Churches in our time. His profound knowledge of the Syrian 
theological tradition and early church history combined with his 
transparent openness to other traditions — Christian and non- 
Christian - makes his theological work extremely interesting and 
inspiring. The Star of the East pays homage to the integrity of 
his Christian vision and his creative work.—Ed.) 


The Revd. Dr. V. C. Samuel has played a unique and 
pioneering role in making Oriental Orthodox Christology intel- 
ligible as well as acceptable to others. Most of us who came 
later into the debate about the nature of Christ owe our basic 


insights to his outstanding work at Yale University in the fifties 
of our century. 


This became very clear as we began the first “Unofficial 
Consultation between Theologians of Eastern Orthodox and 
Oriental Orthodox Churches” held at the University of Aarhus, 
Denmark, from August 11-15. 1964, In August 1989, we should 


celebrate the silver jubilee of this historic event in the life of the 
ecumenical movement. 





‘*Article taken from Orthodox Identity 


Samuel, Edited by M.K. Kuriakose, Bangalore, 1988. 


in India : Essays in honour of VC. 


we. 
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Father Samuel’s paper on ‘One Incarnate Nature of God 
the Word” affirmed that phrase from Cyril of Alexandria (+444 
A.D.) as ‘‘a most crucial linguistic tool to conserve the Church’s 
faith in the person of Jesus Christ”. It made clear to leading 
Byzantine theologians present like Karmiris, Meyendorff, Florov- 
sky, Romanides, Nissiotis, Konidaris, and Borovoy that the 
Oriental Orthodox agreed with the Byzantine Orthodox in 
condemning the teachings of both Eutyches and Nestorius. It 
was Fr. Samuel’s paper which convinced them. There were 
other dignitaries present like the present Syrian Patriarch of 
Antioch and Armenian Catholicos of Antelias; it is no exagger- 
ation to say, however, that there was no one on the Oriental 
Orthodox side who could convince the Byzantine theologians 
on the basis of historical scholarship that there was no essential 
diagreement between the Byzantines and the Orientals on the 
substance of Christological teaching. I had the great privilege 
of organizing, along with the late Nikos Nissiotis, that first 
unofficial theological conversation (Aarhus, 1964) as well as the 
three subsequent ones (Bristol 1967, Geneva, 1970 and Addis 
Ababa, 1971). Ican say without any hesitation that the pre- 
sence and contributions of Fr. V.C. Samuel were the crucial 
element in determining the final outcome of these conversations. 


Recently (September 1987), the first official Joint sub-com- 
mission met and produced an official statement that is in basic 
continuity with the four unofficial conversations. 


We can summarise the present consensus in the following 
way: 


1. Jesus Christ is fully a hurnan being, of the same nature 
as fallen humanity, though not sinful like them. 


2. Jesus Christ the Second Person of the Trinity, remains 
fully God, of the same nature (homo-ousios, consub- 
tantial) as God the Father and God the Holy Spirit. 


3. Jesus Christ the Incarnate Word of God, personalizes 
humanity in his own hypostasis or person, without 
ceasing to be God. There is only one hypostasis, the 
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ahs hypostasis: of \God’ the, Word. .‘Fhere~is no separate 
ts ~~» Man,Jesus with a separate human hypostasis. 


4. ; Jesus Christ,.the Incarnate Word of God unites in his 

; - » hypostasis the. nature. of God and the,nature of huma- 

ase nity in one single hypostasis and one united divine- 

2 SDE A coryk Js Pera 

human nature, though the Byzantines prefer to say two 

! ., Matures inseparably united." * 

5. ~The: Word orGod Incarnate is ‘thus “one single hypo- 

stasis with | an* inseparably ~and ‘funconfusedly united 

divine-uman nature. It was thé/same’ ‘One who was 

-begotten of thé Father before the’apés ‘and who was 

born of'te Virgin Mary in the fullness of time 

“3 679 whl [oe ot eri 20: sess ; 
wh) Fd These fundametital agreements however 
“tions. The first one is, if both sides hav 

, ’ e€ always held the 

doctrines that they now affirm, how come they mare divided 

into two irreconcileable groups, calling each other heretics ? 

The second question is-given this Christological consensus, what 

ecclesiological imperatives ensue from it for Christian life ‘today? 


Point to two ques- 


Both questions have immediate signi 
€ significance to our situation 
today, and we need to expend a little thou Ea 


5 h 
these questions. ght on the response to 


Why church disunity despite doctrinal unity ? 


It is an interesting question for deep research 

! 2 - The Byzan- 
Ae ee made herculean efforts to resolve the Eee 
a iain ensued before and after the Council of Chalce- 
eee Souk: schism -between the Byzantine Orthodox 
BP ea tthodox came. into: effect only, with the work 
Sita us at the end of the sixth and beginning of the 
ee sAturies. ~ And the churches have -remajned. dis-united 

or the past, thirteen to fourteen, centuries en 2 

“J a Oe . gin 


tat ¥OVO we 
i Y tas ' 
; 


The sources make it clear that 4] welt) et 
: ils r that th i 
Byzantines (Hellenistic Greeks ,.in Tease the 
Greece) and the Orientals (Syria, Palestine and Ee 6 y . 
theological and more political-economical and eect 1 Me 
” 7 ral. 


Ay 


_ _,,Byzantine- imperial policy was neither consistent nor 
reliable. In 449 at the Second Council of Ephesus, it was the 
conciliatory and pluralistic policy of Emperor Theodosius Il 
(401450), that,allowed Dioscorus.of Alexandria to triumph over 
Hellenistic machinations. His successor ‘Marcian ,(306—457) 
was the .leader..of the Hellenistic movement in the Empire, and 
-when he ascended the throne, in,450,-after having organized 
the death of Theodosius by a fall from his horse while hunting, 
actively persecuted the Syrians and Egyptions and sought to 
impose Hellenismson them. He, used military force to get his pro- 
‘posal acceptedjat. Chalcedon and after, Chalcedon. In his desire 
to repress .and,,,destroy the Asian, African: civilisations of Egypt, 
‘Syria _and.Palestine, he got into,any alliance with, Pope Leo I 
(440—461)..; cytae Coy 8 TOE Fen sh ect. . ; 


4 ‘ 
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snzoy aves 7 yous it 
“lt was «nety.the Christological controversy that led to the 
post-Chalcedonian schism, as much as the revolt of Asia-Africa 
against a domineering.Graeco-Roman,cjvilisation. ~ This was the 
oreason> why , the >mosts-reconciling ‘formulas like the Henotikon 


joffered by Emperor Zeno in 482 did not bring peace. The issue 


was socio-cultural rather than theological. For 200 years 
Byzantine emperors followed a unifying policy in theology 
(henotiké), which did not succeed simply because the socio- 
cultural aspect was not adequately taken into account. Even 
the so-called Fifth Ecumenical Council which tried to correct 
some of the errors of Hellenistic theology by leaning to the 
ante-Chalcedonian side failed to pacify the Asians and Africans. 


As one of the less perceptive pro-Chalcedonian scholars 
from Greece put it at the first unofficial conversation ‘‘The 
enforcement of the dogmatic decisions (horoi) of Chalcedon, as 
this was attempted in the year. 451—457, resulted in a sharpening 
of the peril to the unity and integrity of the Empive:sinee a 
considerable majority of the native population had gone over to 
the Monophysites”’ (p. 58). There was of course no ‘‘going over 
to the Monophysites”’, because the category ‘‘Monophysite’’ was 
one artificially created by the Byzantines. The Asians and 
Africans cknew their Christology, and-atvanced na.doctrine of 
“mon@ plusis, 2which ‘means only: (one)! warure, but taught*ria 
phusis, whichsmezhs one single (united) nature... And this feach- 
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ing of the Asians and the Africans has not varied from then to 
this day. 


What was at stake was a cultural imposition of hellenism 
on the Africans and Asians. They saw the Council of Chalce- 
don as such an imposition, and could not see any sense in the 
Byzantine insistence of “two natures after the union” except 
that of cultural domination. ; 


Today the situation is similar when the Western Church 
both Protestant and Catholic, seeks to impose a terminology and 
framework born in the internal conflicts of Europe on the Orien- 
tal Churches. We are grateful that the Byzantine Orthodox 
have woken up to the nature of this cultural imposition by the 
Latins and West Europeans on the Eastern churches, but they 
are as yet insensitive to the fact that the domineering fora of 
Hellenism still plays a very negative role in keeping the Ortho- 
dox together. Most of Christian Asia and Africa fell to Islam 
in reaction against this European domination. We in Oriental 
Orthodox Churches have survived in a decimated form, but we 
have also a natural resistance to western categories of thought 
and action being imposed on us. This constitutes a ae 
ecumenical problem today, even for the unity of the A major 
African churches, Culture has so much to do with dco 


and identity, that it becomes a factor 
nd ic Ha much m i 
dividing or uniting churches. aD 


The Ecumenical Movement as a whole is now so domina 


ted by western culture that no 
ted: 7 n-westerne: 
initiated and trained in western cult Te tieeeeee oe 


movement. The question of the disunit 


x x x 


The more important single question, t : 
one Christ himself asked: “who do you ere Faces Pi 


9:20). If we answer in the words of Peter in St Luke’s Gospel 
ospel, 
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i.e. “The Messiah of God”, we still need to answer the questions 
‘‘Who is God? What does His Messiah do?’’. 


On those two questions there are dozens of answers prof- 
fered in the churches. But these answers, though divergent in 
each church, do not directly lead to schism today. Why is it 
that a minor difference in Christology led to a schism in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, while much more substantial divergences 
today can be contained in the same Church? Could it be that 
we do not take Christology as seriously as the ancients did? 


For the Oriental Orthodox, the two questions are integral 
to each other. It is because God is He who is revealed to be 
the Messiah that the Messiah does what he does. ‘‘My teaching 
is not my own. It comes from him who sent me”; as the 
Johannine Christ says (John 7:16). ‘‘I seek not to please myself, 
but him who sent me” (John 5:30). 


The difficulty of some modern Christologies is that they 
start with a prior conception of what the Messiah should be 
doing,. and then read that Messianic conception back to the 
mission and ministry of Jesus Christ. If yesterday salvation 
from eternal damnation was what we wanted, we made out the 
Messiah to be a “Personal Saviour”. If political-economic 
liberation is what we want today, then we make the Messiah a 
political-economic liberator. We even develop theories about 
all previous theologies and biblical exegeses having been expres- 
sions of the dominant class, and thereby absolve ourselves from 
the need to know the Tradition. We become free to liberate 
theology from its bondage to class interests, and free to create a 
new liberation theology according to our own pre-conceptions of 
what God should be doing. 


The real task of Christology today is a formidable one. The 
avenue that scholars have been exploring-in search of the histo- 
rical Jesus- has turned out to be a blind avenue. Even the his- 
torical method cannot yield for us a completely accurate Moses 
or Jesus, Alexander or Napolean. All personalities have their . 


historical existence only in terms of what other people understood 


about them. 
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The classical Christian position has*ibeen?that Christians: 
accept Jesus Christ as the*Apostles understood them; that seems 
to be the meaning of the adjective ‘apostolic’ qualifying the 
Church. But. is,that--not too_narrow;ian interpretation?, The 
Apostles knew Jesus: Christ at, first-hand,\in a way in’ which 
subsequent generations-could not knowchims -They also received 
the direct revelation of the Spirit after Pentecost. - But the 
doctrine that the Revelation of the Holy Spirit ceased with the 
death of the last Apostle seems to have little theological 
warrant. 


The Spirit of God leading us into all Truth was not a 
process that ceased in the first century and goes on till the last 
day and perhaps beyond. 


Even going by the Apostolic testimony recorded in the New 
Testament, there are three dimensions of Christology which we 
have to keep in some balance today. 


In the first place there is the oikonomic-ecclesiological rela- 
tion of Christ to the members of his Body the Church-a_ relation 
initiated by faith, Baptism and Chrismation, and sustained by 
the great mysteries of the Church, principally the Eucharist 
This is, at least in theory, an intimate, personal, communitarian, 
material-spiritual or “‘Sacramentally sealed relationship which 
is unique to the members of the Body, the Church. To extend 
this relationship to ‘“‘nominal Christians”, ‘latent Christians” 
and so on is quite unnecessary and pointless. 


But the second relationship of Christ j i 

was not Christian humanity fae the Son ei nae iN 
a human person Jesus Christ is consubstantial with all hu ; 
beings-whether they be Christian, Hindu or 
Buddhist. It is the whole of humanit 
by the Incarnate Body of Christ. ist i a 

humanity-not just of Christians. oe eae ee ee = 
(ho Soter tou kosmou, vere Salvator mundi (1 Jn ie Be 
He is the saviour of all human b ings (Soter panton es a ee 
Tim. 4:10), though especially of tees He is also Rene: 
of the Body” (Eph. 5:23), our Saviour (Jude 25, 2 Pet fa ine 
Titus 1:3,4; 2:10,13; 2:4,6 etc, etc.) See eae 


» Muslim, Marxist or 
y that has been sanctified 


at 


We will have'td ‘ase our imagination'to sce how Christ:ican* 
be the.Saviour of'a!f human beings, : I-suspéct, however, thati the 
best we can imagine'in this matter;-would” still’ be wrongi:. But 
let us leave wide open that possibility that Christ is the Saviouf 
of all human beings, with whom-He issconsubstantial and uwhose? 


~ 


body he has assumed. ~~ mn Ure ce Ae ag 
wana fe Lalesp wut ee eter 1 35 

There is a third relationship: which ‘we should not overlook}! 
which is already*implied. in.-the» expression: ~ “Saviour-of the 
world”. The relatioii of Christ. to» the’'wniverse as a. whole ds 
often overlooked or-undérplayed, ini many Christological trea- 


tises. And yet the Apostolic testimony is clear. 


“In him the universe was made 

Nothing made was made without him” (Jn. 1:3) 

“The mystery of His will...to bring all things 

In heaven or earth together under one head even Christ” 
(Eph. 1:10) 


“In him were all things created 
Those in the heavens and on earth 
‘Things visible and invisible...... 
all things were created through him and for him 
He is before all things. in him all things hold together ..... 
For it was God’s good pleasure that in him should dwell all 
plenitude ’ 
And through him to reconcile all things to himself”. 
(Col. 1:16-20) 


“The Creation itself shall be set free 
From its present bondage to corruptibility 
And made to share in the glorious freedom of the 
children of God” (Romans 8:21) 


- It is thus the central teaching of the Apostolic tradition that 
Christ is a three-fold Saviour—Saviour of the Church, Saviour of 
all humanity, and Saviour of the whole universe in all its 
dimension—those open to our senses and those that are not. 


Liberation theologies can write this off as ruling class 
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ideology if they wish. But for those committed to the apostolic 
tradition, there is no escape from the truth. Only when we can 
develop a Christology which does justice to all three dimensions 
in the same stroke can we have a truly Christian Christology. 
Christ’s work in the three dimensions are different, but related 
to each other—in the Church, in humanity, and in the cosmos. 
All three dimensions have to be related not merely to the Incar- 
nation or the saving economy of Christ’s earthly ministry, but 
also to the other two aspects—Christ as Creator and Christ as 
Final Reconciler. Only a Christology that holds -together the 
three aspects—creation, redemption and eschatological fulfil- 
ment can be an adequate Christology. 


It is in this context of three-dimensional, three-aspect 
Christology that we can find the ultimate meaning of the 
hypostatic union of the divine and the human in Christ. For 
whatever we say about Christ as redeemer or final fulfiller applies 
not simply to God, as Barthianism implied. It is Christ the 
divine human person who is the Redeemer and Saviour of the 
Church, of humanity and of the cosmos. And any understand- 
ing of what it means to bea Christian should make plain the 
significance of Christ being a divine human person, and our full 
consubstantiality and participation in Him. 


This means that no “‘secular” Christology, which deals only 
with the world open to our senses, and no “other-worldly”’ 
Christology that sees Christ as only Saviour of souls, would do. 
But the integrated treatment of the three dimensions and the 
three aspects (for Christ the Incarnate divine—human person is 
also Creator) should make clear the distinctions as well as the 
relations among Christ’s work in Church, humanity and Cosmos 
This would mean interpretation of Christ’s relation to all rrr 
activity, human activity and cosmic (including nature, enyiron- 
ment, but also much more) activity. Such a Christology should 
do justice to science/technology, political economy and culture/ 
environment. But it must do more. It must also penetrate 
beyond the veil to that invisible realm where Christ the divine- 
human person is now seated on the throne of authority ‘‘at the 
tight hand of the Father’. Most current Christologies fail at this 
point—either due to an obsession with the political economy or 
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to an undue reverence to the critical canons of a European * 
Enlightenment rationality which cannot penetrate beyond the 
veil. 


One more point should be mentioned, but not developed 
here. There is no authentic Christolygy that is not integrally 
related to the Triune God and particularly to the operations of 
the Holy Spirit. An adequate pneumatology also should deal 
with the three dimensions and the three aspects of Christ’s work, 
parallel to and inseparable from it. The Spirit is Creator, 
Redeemer, and Fulfiller. The Holy Spirit works in the Church, 
in humanity and in the cosmos. Only a proper understanding 
of the larger work of the holy Spirit in giving form and _ signifi- 
cance to everything, in creating life and sustaining it, in leading 
all things to perfection, in pouring out love, power and wisdom 
can make Christology authentic and alive. 


The Spirit is at work ina special way in the Church, the 
community of faith, the Body of Christ. But the Spirit is also 
at work in the human environment, in agriculture, in industry, 
in services, in communications, in science and technology, in 
the political economy, in art and culture, in creating meaning 
and significance, identity and community. The Spirit also 
operates in a divine-human way, and Her work in the Church 
should not be sparated from Her work in humanity and the 


Cosmos. 
Fr. Samuel’s brilliant work lays the foundation for, this. 


Much work, however, still needs to be done to make Christology 
and Pneumatology truly life-giving and unity-creating, 


News and Views 


‘The Church in Ethiopia’ 


This is excerpted from a report by a three-person team sent 
by the communication departments of the Lutheran World 
Federation and World Council of Churches, and by the World 
Association for Christian Communication, to evaluate communi- 
cation activities and prospects of the Ethiopian [Oriental] Ortho- 
dox Church (EOC). 


The team visited Ethiopia for a fortnight. Its members 
were Modupe Oduyoye, literature secretary of the Christian 
Council of Nigeria and manager of Daystar :Press in Ibadan; 
Philip Padachira, head of the ecumenical Cadre of Media 
Resources and Action in Bombay; and Peter Flemington, execu- 
tive producer of Vision TV, a Canadian interfaith network. 


--The EOC operates within a challenging social and reli- 
gious environment, 


(a) Social 


Prior to the Marxist-Leninist revolution of 1974, the church 
derived most of its income from land which it held (believed to 
be approximately 1/3 of the total land in the country). The 


government has paid no compensation for the land— ; 
fi Ape : nd fe 
ings are eligible for compensation. only build 


By and large, it has let the church ¢ 
ings it occupied and, as a kind of < . 

: : gentleman’s agreement? 
pee pias annually (approx. US $ 2 million) eS the ee es 
most of which is used for salaries, We attempted t Bed a 
whether or not this money is guaranteed buemeecen eaves 

$ at it is 


not. Should it be withdrawn, the EOC 
‘ , > would 
replace it, at least in the short term. be hard put to 


ontinue to use the build- 


There is some apprehension on the Part of potential d 
onors 
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regarding the relationship between the EOC and the state, and 
its possible effect on the viability of increased communication 
activity. We are led to believe that such activity will not be the 
subject of governmental concern if it is kept within EOC channels 
and does not speak adversely of government policy. 


Church and state communicate, basically, on parallel lines : 
the EOC to its 26,000,000 adherents (and to the outside ecumeni- 
cal community), the government to the entire population through 
its controlled media. The EOC wishes to equip itself to increase 
and diversify its media activity but, as one person put it, “why 
should the government care what the people look at if it doesn’t 
go against the state ?” 


To sum up: we found no substantial apprehension on the 
part of the EOC (or other churches) about government inter- 
ference in church plans to extend internal communication 
chanels. The possibility of broadcasting within the country is, 
of course, remote in the short term—given the power potential 
of airwave use and governmental control. The Radio Voice 
of the Gospel has been silenced. Short-wave religious 
broadcasts from elsewhere on the continent and offshore—not 
favoured by the main churches, or, likely, the government— 
do gain access to those with receivers. The churches feel these 
broadcasts should be countered with indigenous religious 
programming but, again, this seems not to be a reasonable hope 


in the short term. 


(b) Ecumenical 


Part of our mandate was to assess the possibility of 
ecumenical co-operation in communication within Ethiopia. We 
looked eagerly for sucha glimmer. We did find it among some 
individuals but certainly not at the institutional level. 


To start with, mistrust runs deep. The EOC sees itself as 
the national, original, indigenous and rightful custodian of ‘the 
faith’ in Ethiopia. It was there first: all others are interlopers 
and ‘newcomes’. Why, it seems to ask, should we co-operate 
when we are the dominant presence? We suspect that what we 
felt in this regard is more complex than it seems. 
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The EOC is an ‘island’ church, isolated for centuries but 
enjoying state-church status. Until relatively recently it has had 
little contact with the larger religious world outside. On the 
other hand, its immediate religious neighbours—particularly the 
Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus (EFCMY) (with its 
world Lutheran contact and support) and the Roman Catholics 
(with a similar breadth of support)—seem comfortable in the 
modern world, and more aggressive in their outlook and out- 
reach... Both the physical settings of...church offices, sound 
studios, and theological seminaries, and the differences in 
management styles and language facility, speak to this 
phenomenon. 


The EOC is moving, but slowly. It will take time and 
increased reflection before it is entirely comfortable in ecumeni- 
cal relationships within the country. It speaks glowingly of 
ecumenism in its publications, but the practicalities of the home- 
grown variety seem overwhelming. History, faith, order, tradi- 
tion, insularity—all of these conspire against action in the short 
run. 


We believe that it would be counter-productive to make 
ecumenical sharing a prerequisite for granting funds. This is not 
to say that it should not be sensitively encouraged over time. 
And it is possible that leading-edge persons in all the churches 
will find practical ways of sharing which circumyent institutional 
inertia. 


(c) Communication 


...In a sense, the EOC is a sharing of symbols; ritu 
ing, singing, dancing, art, festivals, manuscripts 
language. And present communication activity 
church—as well as new wrinkles to be adde 
sumed to be) designed to support and preserve this traditional 
symbol system. Should it communicate effectively with this 
purpose in mind, such sharing could be a Powerful cohesive 


element, preparing adherents for a launch into social progress 
from an historical perspective. 


al, chant- 
and ancient 
within the 
d—is (ana is pre- 


The EOC, however, seems to have an imperfect grasp of 
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the process of communication. Its media secm to be valued for 
their own sake rather than for any clear evidence of effectiveness. 
It is not a question of whether one should have magazines, audio 
cassettes, videocassettes, or other audio-visuals, but rather what 
is the job to be done? And what tools are available to 
acomplish it 2 First objectives, then the tools. First the plan- 
ning and the strategizing, then the technology. First the func- 
tion, then the form. There seemed to be no systematic effort to 
establish communication objectives (beyond, for instance, maga- 
zine circulation figures) or to strategize with regard to the over- 
coming of specific problems. The mere possession of tools 
does not a communicatoe make. Neither, necessarily, does 


clergy training. 


There is certainly no lack of potential objectives or of 
problems to be overcome. We believe that the EOC can make 
good use of video and audio technology, and of printed periodi- 
cals, but unless and until they have professionally competent 
persons on staff who can work with department heads to perceive 


opportunities and design appropriate media approaches and 
processes. be 


Impact of World Missionary 
Meeting in India Assessed 


TAMBARAM (Tamilnadu/India)—Legacies of the December 
1938 International Missionary Conference were explored during 
a series of lectures making the fiftieth anniversary celebrations 
of (that) conference, at Madras Christian College, site of the 


1938 meeting. 


Veteran Indian theologian and ecumenist M.M. Thomas 
warned against an unhealthy “fear of syncretism.” Not all 
mingling of religious and cultural elements need be ‘‘negative”. 
he suggested. Rather, he said, Christians can affirm some syncre- 
tism as “creative”, and have done so throughout Christian 
history. 


In order for Christianity to become authentically Asian, 
Thomas said the church in Asia must get over its fear ‘risking 
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heresies.” Citing the history of the church in its early centuries, 
Thomas said such risks are necessary for good and creative 
theology to emerge. 


In her lecture, Diana Eck, professor of Comparative Reli- 
gion and India Studies at Harvard University (USA), and mode- 
rator of the dialogue working group of the World Council of 
Churches, said Christians must not confine themselves to the 
revelation they have received and their own spiritual experience 
if they want to know if, how, and where God is at work in other 
religions. Rather, she said, they must ask followers of ther faiths 
what has been revealed to them, and what they have experienced, 
and then take seriously the responses given. 


As a Christian, Eck said, she can bear witness to her expe- 
perience of the revelation of Godin Jesus Christ, “but | cannot 
say what God has not done” in other religions. “It is the mission 
of the church’, she observed, “‘to be in dialoguc.’’ 


Eck called dialogue and fundamentalism, in all religions 
‘the two contrasting contemporary approaches to religion with 
latter insisting that ‘truth is ours.” Affirming the legitimac y of 
conversions from one religion to another, she said Sra aie is 
something for God, rather than human beings, to effect ake 
also observed that God reveals God, not theology or doctrines f 


In his lecture, Carl Fredrik Hallencreutz 
Missiology and Third-World Theology at Uppsala Uni : 
said Tambaram, as well as other major ecumenien dae at 
this century, reflect “phases in the continuing transfo e ings i 
Christianity during this century from having been fae oe 
religion of the West to becoming increasingly ae Poi 


religion within a more appare q 
ntly multi-religi ‘ 
dependent world community.” j ligious end inter- 


professor of 


The anniversary celebrations w rgani 
1938 meeting was that the events were official] anges since the 
Casimir, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Madtes came by G. 
There were no Roman Catholic delegates at the oa nee 
eeting. 


r 


at 
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Nor, as Eastern Orthodox Bishop Anastasios (Yannoulatos), 
moderator of the WCC commission on world mission and even- 
gelism, observed here, were Orthodox contributions part of the 
1938 Tambaram debate. ; 


Preacher at a two-hour thanksgiving service, which include- 
ed Indian dance and Western and Indian music and songs, was 
Lesslie Newbigin, long-time missionary and bishop in South 
India, head of the International Missionary Council when it 
merged with the World Council of Churches at the WCC Third 
Assembly, in New Delhi in 1961, and now an inner city parish 
minister in the United Reformed church in his native England. 


Newbigin suggested four reasons to remember the Tamba- 
ram conference, particularly the stress there on the “intigrity of 
the Christian message’, and its “sovereign freedom” so as to 
combat the ‘‘disastrous syncretism” (mixing) of Christianity and 
Western culture. 


Newbigin said Tambaram was “turning point’ on a road 
away from European national churches as ‘“‘domestic chaplains” 
to become instead prophets and missionaries in their own con- 
texts. Tambaram, he said, also helped assure the principle that 
the goal of Christian mission is not to establish ‘“‘outpost of 
Western Christianity scattered throughout the world”. 


Calling it “intolerable arrogance” to claim uniqueness fora 
vision or doctorine, Newbigin nonetheiess said the Christian 
claim about the uniqueness of the events of Jesus’ life, death, and 
resurrection is to be affirmed and not reduced to an item ina 
“syllabus for (a survey of) world religions.” 


Newbigin recalled Tambaram.as a major symbol of a 
“new Christendom’? emerging in parts of the world outside the 
“old Christendom” of ‘Europe. He also noted Tambaram’s 
stress on mission as central to the life of the church, and the 
churchliness as a necessary hallmark of mission activity, and its 
attention to theological education for mission, neither of which 
was as commonplace in principle then as each is now. 








In his anniversary inaugural address, Stanley Samartha, 
visiting professor at the United Theological College in Bangalore 
(India), first director of the WCC sub-unit on dialogue with 
people of living faiths, and a presbyter of the (United) Church of 
South India, described “‘radical plurality” as “the hallmark” of 
the post-Tambaram era. 


Affirming a legitimate place for “mission and conversion’’, 
Samartha said Christians are not to give up their convictions 
about the Gospel, and obligations they feel to share it. However, 
he called for mission which is neither a one-way street, nor ona 
take-it-or-level-it basis. 


He urged acceptance with “‘critical appreciation” of the 
existence of different religions. ‘‘No mission”, he said, ‘‘can 
desire the death of one dialogue partner.” 


Samartha said a sense of the “mystery” surrounding ulti- 
mate questions rules out ‘‘certainty without humility” about 
them. He urged Christians to learn how to be positive about their 
faith without being negative about the faiths of others. [EPS] 
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